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FIGURE 4: FRONT ELEVATION OF THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY COURT- 


HOUSE, DRAWN BY WILLIAM SPRATS, MASTER JOINER, 1796 


By permission of the Litchfield Historical Society) 
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William Sprats and His Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Architecture in New England 


By WiLL1AM LAMson WARREN 


Part I: The Litchfield County Courthouse, 1795-1797, and 


the Men who Planned and Built It 


N September, 1798, when the Litch- 
field County courthouse was new, 
Timothy Dwight passed through 
Litchfield, Connecticut, and observed, 
“The new houses are well built; and the 
Court house is handsomer than any other 
in the State.”’ It must have been an im- 
pressive building, when seen glistening 
with its three coats of white paint, with its 
red roof sharp against the blue, fall sky. 
Now, almost forgotten in living memory, 
it was, in its time, with its four evenly 
placed Ionic columns, its double pediment 
and lovely cupola, something different in 
the meetinghouse type of building, per- 
haps being the prototype for Litchfield’s 
noted Congregational Church. 
Unfortunately, there are no good pic- 
tures showing the courthouse as it ap- 
peared originally. ‘The photographs taken 
before it was burned in 1886 show a solid 
tower erected by a local carpenter, which, 
although a far cry from the first graceful 
cupola, is often erroneously believed to be 





the original. Figure 1 is the best and clear- 
est view and exhibits more detail than any 
other. [he lithograph, “Centennial Cele- 
bration, Litchfield, 1851,” from a draw- 
ing after Jules Bausch—a German artist ’ 
who lived and taught painting in town for 
several years—reveals the courthouse 
with its cupola. Figure 2 is an enlarge- 
ment of part of this lithograph. But this 
picture hardly does the building justice as 
it is poor in drawing; its details are vague 
and inaccurate in some instances. It is the 
only known representation of the court- 
house as it looked originally except for the 
tiny suggestion of it in Barber’s sketch of 
the town from Chestnut Hill. 

The Litchfield Historical Society for- 
tunately has a set of documents on the 
courthouse, the most pertinent of which 
the Society has kindly given permission to 
reproduce. They make a fascinating docu- 
mentation of early public building proce- 
dure and are a lesson in simplicity and 
economy. 
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Ata legal meeting on the fourth ‘Tues- 
day of November, 1795, the civil author- 
ities of the County of Litchfield, “‘voted 
that a tax be laid, and that the same was 
thereby laid upon the Poles and rateable 
Estate of the inhabitants of the County 
of Litchfield, of one penny on the pound, 
on the List of the year 1795 to be col- 
lected and paid in the treasury of the sd 
Court by the 1st Day of September.” 
Julius Deming was commissioned to 
build the courthouse at this same meeting 
and the Commission, dated December 
18, 1795, appoints him “Agent.” 

In Julius Deming, the County could 
not have made a better choice. He was the 
most successful merchant in the County, 
was a man of taste commensurate with 
his wealth, a meticulous and conscientious 
person in all his activities. He was born 
in North Lyme, Connecticut, on April 
16, 1755. During the Revolution he 
served as Acting Assistant Commissary 
General, and under his uncle, Captain 
Henry Champion, accompanied the re- 
lief train of cattle sent to General Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge. He evidently 
foresaw a prosperous future in Litchfield, 
with which he was already familiar, as 
members of his family lived there before 
he decided to make it his residence. In 
1871, Julius married his first cousin, 
Dorothy Champion, of East Haddam and 
they moved to Litchfield, where he set 
up business as a merchant. He went to 
England in 1784 and made arrangements 
to import goods directly from there. In 
1790 he built an elegant mansion on 
North Street, which for that time was a 
radical departure in interior and exterior 
finishing. It was far more elaborate and 
imposing than anything that had been 
erected in the town; took three years to 
build and cost in the neighborhood of 
$10,000. 

The commission of 1795 definitely 
states that the courthouse was to be built 
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upon a plan and according to dimensions 
given to the agent and he was given per- 
mission to deduct five feet from the length 
if “he shall think it necessary.” ‘Through- 
out the documents, all but one in Dem- 
ing’s writing, the dimensions are given 
as ““40 feet in front, 60 feet deep and 25 
feet posts.” ‘The civil authorities left all 
decisions to Mr. Deming, even relegating 
to him the making of “the precise line on 
which the front of the house shall be 
placed” after the exact site was deter- 
mined. 

The first courthouse was built in 1752 
and stood almost in the middle of what 
was then called Meetinghouse Street, 
now Center Park, and faced nearly up 
North Street. It was a plain structure and 
looked like a meetinghouse. The old 
schoolhouse, built in 17 32, was on its west 
side. The meetinghouse, the first built in 
1723-1731, the second in 1762, was 
some distance to the east. In the Records 
of 1755, the Town “voted Liberty to the 
County of Litchfield to erect and set up 
a County House anywhere within the 
bounds of the ‘Town except in the Meet- 
ing House Square.” In other words, the 
townspeople were early convinced that 
zoning was a good thing. The town 
didn’t want the green cluttered with 
buildings and the bustle of court business. 

‘Therefore, when it was decided to 
build a new courthouse, another site had 
to be found. In March, 1797, a piece of 
land a little south and west of the old 
house was chosen, where the present 
courthouse now stands, the third to oc- 
cupy this land, which was generously 
given to the County by Major Moses 
Seymour. It was an historic site which on 
two occasions had been used for military 
purposes but now was to change from a 
martial place to one of peaceful, legal and 
civil matters. In 1723, when Litchfield 
was a primitive frontier village, a palisado, 
standing partly on this land, encircled a 
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William Sprats and His Architecture 


house that probably served as a common 
refuge place in case of attack from the 
Indians. From 1776 to 1783, Litchfield 
was a depot for military stores and pro- 
visions and a building 60 feet long and 
two stories high was erected for storage, 
one of several in town, on this same piece 
of property. The site chosen, and given 
by a public-spirited citizen, was not only 
historic, it was an imposing one that com- 
manded the center place of the business 
district. 

Julius Deming’s commission is dated 
December, 1795, and in March, 1797, 
the new site had only just been decided. 
Mr. Deming, however, had not been idle 
during this year and a quarter. Some time 
soon after, he was working on the plan. 
It has always been said that an architect, 
by name William Spratt or Spratts, and 
even Spratz, designed Deming’s house 
and it is likely that this man did, for styl- 
istically it is like other houses that have 
been attributed to him. It is certain that 
he had a hand in the courthouse, for Fig- 
ure 2 is a photograph of a receipt made 
out in Deming’s handwriting and it is 
signed ““William Sprats.”” May it here be 
stated that this is the first evidence—visi- 
ble and indisputable proof—that there was 
such a person as Sprats. At last we know 
how he spelled his name, that he and 
Deming knew each other, and that their 
association was of an architectural nature. 
Here is no hearsay, no old wives’ tale or 
speculation. 

William Sprats was a resident of Litch- 
field from 1782 to at least 1797, accord- 
ing to the town land records. He lived out 
in Milton with his wife, Elizabeth, who 
may have been a Seelye. ‘he 1790 Fed- 
eral Census lists him as having a family 
of one boy over sixteen, two under sixteen 
and three females. Being a busy man, he 
probably left his family at home, while he 
stayed in Farmington, East Haddam, 
Colchester or wherever he happened to 
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be employed. 

There has been some doubt expressed 
as to whether Sprats ever actually worked 
on the joining of the courthouse, for it has 
been thought that he left Litchfield 
around 1797-1798. From the wording in 
the contract, Mr. Deming seemed a bit 
unsure of being able to procure his serv- 
ices. Sprats started to sell his property. in 
Milton in 1788 and in 1797 had sold it 
all. He may have moved his family away 
but came back to work on the court- 
house. It is significant that Ihe Litch field 
Weekly Monitor carries the following 
advertisement in 1797, “Journeyman 
Joiners. ‘I'wo or three who will work 
faithfully and are handy may find em- 
ploy and adequate wages by applying to 
the subscriber at Captain Catlins in Litch- 
field. William Spratt.” It would seem 
that Sprats was living at Captain Catlin’s, 
the contractor’s, and not in Milton. 

A careful examination of the plans and 
the documents of the County courthouse 
and a comparison of the final structure 
with traditional meetinghouses reveals 
that it was basically a wooden country 
meetinghouse, the common type of eccle- 
siastical building that was used through- 
out the eighteenth century, but with sev- 
eral revolutionary changes. 

These were times of change, not only 
economically, politically and spiritually 
but artistically as well. Independence and 
prosperity encouraged the new ideas that 
had already been started before the war. 
People like Julius Deming hired men 
like Sprats to build them mansions in- 
stead of the plain, comfortable looking 
colonial homes. ‘There was a desire to get 
away from the severity and bleakness of 
the old meetinghouse and this desire is 
evidenced in several churches built just 
previous to the courthouse and these may 
have had some influence, consciously or 
unconsciously, on Sprats and Deming 
when they were working on the plans. In 
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1797 the congregation of Salisbury, Con- 
necticut, decided to have a new meeting- 
house and it was voted that it should be 
just like the one recently built in Rich- 
mond, Massachusetts. The church in 
Richmond, built in 1795, burned in 
1888, was a smaller replica of the large 
church in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
erected in 1793, which was designed by 
Charles Bulfinch of Boston in 1789. 
Here, then, just a few hours carriage 
journey from Litchfield, was an archi- 
tectural exchange of ideas. 

‘These three churches were really an 
elaboration of the older meetinghouse: 
The attached bell tower was eliminated 
and the gable-end entrance was made the 
center of interest with three doors and a 
Palladian window on the second story set 
in a projecting bay. lhe roof line of the 
bay and the gable end were treated as 
pediments, giving a double pedimental 
effect with a square tower, topped by a 
cupola, or spire, emerging partly from the 
peak of the gable, partly from the bay. A 
plan, frontal elevation and interior details 
of this church was pictured in Asher Ben- 
jamin’s The Country Builder’s Assistant, 
1797, which was copied from Bulfinch’s 
plan for the Pittsfield church. ‘The news 
of this church, built before the courthouse, 
certainly must have been known in Litch- 
field, as it was then the fourth largest 
community in Connecticut, and there 
were several builders, local and itinerant, 
in town. 

And there is another possibility. A 
church of very similar design to the Bul- 
finch church was built in Colchester, 
Connecticut, in 1795. Henry Champion, 
one of the committee on construction, 
was uncle and father-in-law to Julius 
Deming and we know that Sprats did a 
house for him before he built the Deming 
house in 1790 and then built a house in 
East Haddam for Epaphroditus Cham- 
pion, the Colonel’s second son. The Dem- 


ings and Champions were very intimate 
and visited back and forth. If Sprats lived 
in Litchfield, he must have also traveled 
back and forth between the two towns, 
and there must have been a great deal of 
talk about this church and architecture 
in general, and one could go further and 
assume that Sprats and Deming may have 
seen the church under construction and 
even that Sprats himself may have worked 
on it. 

Stylistically, there is evidence of an ex- 
change of ideas. ‘There was the desire for 
something different, something besides 
the “eternal box,” as one critic expressed 
it, though the difference was not to be 
very radical for another thirty or forty 
years. Sprats and Deming used the basic 
meetinghouse plan but took the idea of the 
double pediment on the gable end, anda 
tower emerging partly from the gable and 
partly from the bay roof from Bulfinch. 
The corners were quoined, a not uncom- 
mon feature, and the cornices were 
treated with dentils. They did all these 
things we see on the four meetinghouses 
discussed, with but one radical exception. 
Instead of a bay, they added four evenly 
spaced columns with Scamozzi Ionic-type 
capitals to support the front pediment. So 
far as the author has been able to discover, 
after studying published and unpublished 
material, this is the first time that Ionic 
columns were used on this type of rural 
architecture. 

Deming, like so many of the New Eng- 
land Federalist merchants, was interested 
in architecture and it seems that he may 
have had more of a hand in deciding what 
the courthouse was going to look like than 
Sprats. Deming was Connecticut born 
and raised, was familiar with the old 
meetinghouse, like the one on the green 
which he attended and of which his uncle 
was the minister, while Sprats was prob- 
ably a foreigner and in the employ of 
Deming. Sprats was not an architect in 
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the modern sense of the word. Indeed, 
Deming specifically states that he was a 
joiner in the contract. From this we know 
that Sprats was a master joiner as distinct 
from Lyman Clark, the master framer 
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pola is carried right through the contract 
and voucher. Mr. Deming, so exacting 
for the most part, doesn’t seem to have 
had a clear idea of the cupola, for in the 
contract, he states, “‘the cupola to be prop- 


~ 





FIGURE I: LITCHFIELD COUNTY COURTHOUSE. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN ABOUT 1860 


and carpenter. The floor plans have no- 
tations in Deming’s writing. He liked 
Sprats’s fine joining work and the Ionic 
order. The contract is worded in such 
terms that it appears that Deming was not 
only “boss,” but that he was cognizant 
of all parts of the building trade and busi- 
ness. 

Whoever the “idea man’’ for this 
building was, the elevation, William 
Sprats’s own drawing (Fig. 4), shows that 
there was doubt over some of the details. 
The building itself is centered neatly on 
the paper, but the cupola, with only two 
columns, is the merest suggestion of what 
it should be, running off the top of the 
paper, as if its conception was an added 
thought. There is no indication how many 
columns there were to be. It is a curious 
fact that this lack of conception of the cu- 


erly boarded, clapboarded, shingled,” and 
in the voucher, he makes no mention of 
special material for columns. 

There is no window in the front pedi- 
ment on the elevation but there is a fan 
light in the finished building. ‘There is also 
no suggestion of a second pediment on 
the gable end. In fact, it looks as if a 
hipped roof were intended, which in this 
building would have given it a bolder ap- 
pearance, whereas the two, low sloping 
pediments look pinched and weak. David 
Hoadley was to develop this more suc- 
cessfully into a bolder and more monu- 
mental solution. 

A design for the light over the front 
door has been roughly sketched, a half 
moon with five radial lines going out from 
it with a suggestion of swags of some sort 
hanging on them. Deming must have had 
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in mind the fine light over his own front 
door, imported from London in 1790, 
which had pewter mutins and the feath- 
ers of the Prince of Wales for a center- 
piece. Certainly no grand edifice like this 
should be without a distinctive element 
over the entrance through which every- 
one had to pass as there was mo other en- 
trance or exit. Yet in Figure 1, the light 
is a simple four-paned affair, functionally 
adequate but undistinguished. Of course, 
this may have been a replacement. In the 
drawing of the front of the house (Fig. 
4), the door frame is a plain rectangle, 
but if one carefully examines the photo- 
graph (Fig. 1), it will be seen that there 
is an eared treatment of the moulding at 
the top of the frame. The inked outline 
of moulding profiles, suggestions of capi- 
tals and the placing of dentilations (Fig. 
4), indicate a precise hand and could only 
have been so drawn by someone who was 
master of his trade. 

With the various specifications, plans 
and drawings to be seen here, it is indeed 
puzzling to us today, when even a small 
house cannot be built without carefully 
coérdinated measured plans and specifi- 
cations, how such a fine building could be 
constructed. It is a tribute to the builders 
that they were able to codperate to such an 
extent that the sum of their collective en- 
deavors resulted in the creation of a really 
original bit of architecture. A good deal 
of it was no real problem, however, as the 
carpenters were building the frame in the 
traditional manner and most of the over- 
all figures were settled and known. In the 
final analyses I think that the conception 
may have been due to Julius Deming and 
that the tasteful and fine Ionic detail was 
worked out by William Sprats, in the 
English manner in which he had no doubt 
been trained. 

The contractors were Alexander and 
Moses Catlin, probably father and son. 
Alexander Catlin was a grandson of one 
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of the first settlers of Litchfield. ‘The Cat- 
lins were numerous and important in both 
Litchfield and Harwinton. Of Moses 
there is little information. Alexander was 
the Captain Catlin who was elected con- 
stable in 1777 and was one of a commit- 
tee of ten that was in charge of recruits 
in 1781. He built his own house at the 
head of North Street in 1778, which isa 
typical Connecticut house. 

Of Lyman Clark, who was master car- 
penter, there is a scarcity of facts. There 
seem to have been any number of tran- 
sient craftsmen in the building trade 
about New England, and 
Litchfield had its full share. There were 
several so-called master builders whose 
names appear in no known vital records 
but are mentioned casually in contracts 
or deeds or documents. Occasionally they 
advertised in the local paper. In The Litch- 
field Weekly Monitor, April 13, 1789, 
there appears this ad: ““WanreED Im- 
MEDIATELY, As an apprentice to the Car- 
penter’s Business, a smart, active Lad, be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of Age, Apply to 
Lyman CiarK.” Lyman Clark may 
have been the Clark who, in 1810, sold 
some land, a dwelling house and carpen- 
ter shop on Chestnut Hill to Benjamin 
Tallmadge, which would indicate that 
if this were the same man who worked 
on the courthouse, he was well established 
but left Litchfield, like Sprats, to work in 
more prosperous areas, as Litchfield had 
started to decline. 

So much for the personalities concerned 
in the designing and construction of the 
courthouse, and now to some discussion 
of the interesting details of the house it- 
self. Like all public buildings, the second 
courthouse was supposed to be large 
enough, yet the County soon outgrew it. 
Julius Deming took every means to con- 
struct not only a handsome edifice but one 
that would endure. In the contract, Dem- 
ing specifies that “large” stones be used 
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for the foundation and that the upper or 
last course to be of blue swamp stone 
eighteen inches wide. Blue swamp stone 
was granite rock that was quarried in the 
west part of Milton in a region known as 
the Blue Swamp. This roughhewn gray 
rock was used for years by Litchfield 
residents for foundations. The records of 
the building of the jail in 1786, show that 
many a Litchfield farmer and his team of 
oxen were hired for carting the blue 
swamp stones and the same procedure 
worked for the courthouse foundation. 
The underpinning was to be of “well 
hewed Harwington stone.” Harwinton 
stone was also granite but of a finer qual- 
ity and was used where stonework like the 
underpinnings and the front steps were 
exposed. It should be noted that the chim- 
ney bases were to be treated in almost the 
same way but that they are much smaller 
than the usual chimney foundations, be- 
ing only three or three and a half feet 
square. ‘here was even a separate foun- 
dation for the stones on which the four 
columns stood in front. 

For the construction of the house it- 
self, the careful specification of the kinds 
of sizes and handling of wood for the 
various members is interesting, as is also 
the fact that the approval of all the lum- 
ber was left entirely up to the master car- 
penter, Lyman Clark. It should be noted 
that a full Ionic cornice was to run un- 
der the eaves and at the pediment. There 
is no mention of two pediments. The cor- 
ners were to be finished with quoining 
(“rusticity” ). Notice how all the pine for 
the finish material must be “free from 
sap’ and “‘clear stuff.” 

American-made glass was still poor in 
quality. Deming imported English glass 
for his own house and English Crown 
glass was used throughout the court- 
house. It proved to be among the most ex- 
pensive single items, being listed as fifty 
pounds. The use of weights and pulleys 
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was a new innovation, an invention al- 
ready in use in England. In the contract 
particular mention is made of shutters and 
that they should be securely fastened. 
Whether they were put on is not known 
and no picture of the house shows them, 
nor do contemporary accounts make 
mention of them. Shutters or blinds on 
the outside were not generally used until 
later, on houses, and then for decoration 
in the north. 

The cupola may have been five, six or 
eight sided, a small column at each angle 
and one in the center between each angle. 
‘They seem to have been perfectly plain 
with no capitals. Comparing the front 
elevation drawing (Fig. 4) with the 
photograph (Fig. 1) , the base on which 
the cupola stands seems to have been 
shortened. In Bausch’s drawing (Fig. 2), 
there is an indication of a bell. ‘The cupola 
was fitted with a gilt ball, spindle and 
vane—a gleaming symbol to mark the 
county seat. 

As to the interior, one plan indicates 
the window arrangement, the floor beams 
and manteltrees and position of the four . 
Ionic columns, not quite free standing 
but completely in the round. Another 
plan (Fig. 5) shows the front entrance 
and “the spaceway,” or entry, with a 
room on each side. The courtroom must 
have been a handsome one, but, as several 
accounts assert, more fitting for religious 
ceremonies than the wrangle of legal 
matters. As one entered from the space- 
way, one would have been struck with the 
impressive, large Palladian (“Venetian”) 
window over the high judges’ seat where 
they faced in dignity the people below them 
on simple, hard wooden benches, and, on 
the right hand, would have noticed the 
section specially reserved for students— 
those young men who were studying law 
at the T'apping Reeve Law School near- 
by. The room was two stories high with 
ample light pouring into the white interior 
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from the double row of windows, eight to 
a side, and the walls were finished with 
handsome Ionic cornices and pilasters be- 
tween the windows. The ceiling was 
“plaistered with an eleptical arch.” (‘The 
acoustics of this room were often re- 
marked as being exceptional and were 
remembered long after alterations de- 
stroyed the room.) The two fireplaces 
were very grand with their Ionic pilasters 
and pediments. It was a big room to heat 
and when one considers the amount of 
wood that must have been cut, 1auled and 
piled outside and then lugged in to keep 


the fires roaring, the amount seems stag- ° 


gering. Franklin stoves, later, out in the 
room, gave more heat but probably still 
far from adequate. 

The rooms on either side of the entry- 
way had fireplaces but the woodwork was 
plain and each was lighted by two win- 
dows. From the northeast room, there 
was a cramped stairway “with Balus- 
trade” into the chambers above. No plan 
of these chambers exists. [The stairway 
indicated on one plan was typical of the 
boxed-in meetinghouse fire traps and it 
doesn’t seem likely that there was even a 
banister. The chambers upstairs, with 
only one fireplace, may have duplicated 
the overall dimensions of the downstairs 
rooms and entryway. A balustrade im- 
plies a balcony so that one wonders if per- 
haps there might have been a narrow bal- 
cony with balustrade looking out over the 
courtroom with the chambers in back. 
This idea is borne out by Dwight C. Kil- 
bourn’s description of the interior in which 
he states that there was “‘a Gallery at one 
end with stairs leading up to it.” 


In 1819, the courtroom was ceilinged 
over to the base of the second tier of win- 
dows, thus making a complete two-storied 
building. The records mention that the 
courtroom only is to be made into two 
stories so that the assumption that the 
chambers were the same overall dimen- 


sions as the two rooms and entryway be- 
low is correct. There is no way of know- 
ing how the chambers were divided other 
than with a “swing patition” which prob- 
ably divided the space into two rooms and 
could easily be made into one, depending 
upon its use and the number gathered, 
Swinging partitions were not a rarity by 
any means. Many an inn made use of 
them. There is no knowing as to what 
form this partition took, whether it was 
one that swung like a door or swung up- 
wards and attached to the ceiling. 

It is a shame that no picture or draw- 
ing exists showing the interior of the 
courtroom so that a stylistic comparison 
could be made of this and the churches 
that have been discussed. Bulfinch’s Pitts- 
field church had an elliptical ceiling. ‘The 
fireplaces with their ornamentation were 
certainly an innovation, for the meeting- 
house, when the congregation finally de- 
cided that heating the church was proper, 
set up stoves and miles of pipe. 

“An Electrical rod is to descend from 
the vane into the ground.” Benjamin 
Franklin experimented with electricity 
as early as 1749 and invented the light- 
ning rod soon after, so that they were not 
uncommon at this time. In fact, in the 
Congregational Church records for De- 
cember 1772, there is an entry, “voted to 
coloring the meeting house and putting 
up Electrical Rods.” 

A word should be said about the “‘con- 
venient necessary house”’ and its vault. It 
probably stood in the rear as carriage 
sheds and a building for storage in the 
rear are mentioned in later records. One 
cannot help wondering if the necessary 
house finished with such elegant 
treatment as the lovely privy of the Cham- 
pion house in East Haddam, that Sprats 
did. 

The courthouse must have been fin- 
ished before September 1798 or just about 
completed when Timothy Dwight passed 
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PLAN OF THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY COURTROOM (REDUCED) BY 
WILLIAM SPRATS, MASTER JOINER, 1796 
Explanation at side reads: This plan is upon a Scale of one inch to five feet & the Courthouse upon the ground 
is 60 feet long & 44 wide.—A. is the front. B. the Courtroom, 40 ft. by 44. C. is the entry or passage into the 
Courtroom. D. & E. are two rooms 16 by 20 ft. each, which may serve for Lobbies, a Jury room or other pur- 
poses to which it may be necessary to apply chem. F. the Judge’s Seat. G. the Attorney’s Table. H. the 


Sheriff’ s Box. I. Seats for Attornies. K.] Jury Seats. L.L. Seats for Students. M.M. Seats for Witnesses. 
.N. Seats for Spectators. O.O. Ficesthans. 


By permission of the Litchfield County Historica! Society 
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through town and remarked upon it. In 
The Weekly Monitor for July 19, 1797, 
there appears this announcement: “To- 
morrow is the day assigned to raising the 
new Court House.”’ If the frame were not 
up by July 1797, it hardly seems possible 
that all the rest of the construction could 
have been completed before winter set in. 
In the contract, Deming says “the Court 
House shall be set up in the spring or in 
July 1797 and shall either be finished and 
every way compleated in that year or by 
the 1st day of Nov in the following year.” 
The newspapers of the time seem to be 


interested in everything except local news. ° 


The Litchfield weekly makes no other 
mention of the house. Perhaps some con- 
temporary paper in another town may 
have an account of it. 

It cost the County five thousand dol- 
lars and all over that amount was made 
up by private donations. From the fig- 
ures available, this must have been nearly 
the same amount. Dr. Abel Catlin was 
collector for the taxes and his manuscript 
account book, showing who collected for 
each town and how much, is in the Litch- 
field Historical Society. 

A picket fence was erected on the prop- 
erty each side of the house. It was the era 
of the picket fence and Litchfield must 
have been surrounded with them. The 
courthouse was almost immediately too 
small for the growing county. In 18109, 
the house was made into two stories and 
from 1830 on, the records are full of 
minutes about the collection of money to 
repair the house. About mid-century the 
rotted cupola was replaced by an ugly 
and unbecoming tower. When the build- 
ing burned in 1886, it must almost have 
been a relief to other county towns, which 
had objected to the levying of taxes to 
keep it in repair and did not like the coun- 
ty seat to be in the backward, little com- 


munity of Litchfield, as New Milford, 
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Torrington and Winsted, with their 
water power, were swelling with indus- 
trialization, leaving Litchfield literally 
high and dry. Litchfield itself always 
seemed to feel it had some rights to its 
use as a town hall which was annoying to 
the other towns. But another courthouse 
was built, also of wood, because the Coun- 
ty felt that it could not afford a stone 
house and this burned soon after it was 
erected in 1888. Then, the present stone 
structure erected in which some 
matters are executed but it is largely used 
by the town. Litchfield declined in im- 
portance as a county seat after acts in 
1873, 1881 and 1897 relegated some 
county matters to other towns. 

The years between 1830 and 1860 
may be considered to be the high point 
of Litchfield as an architectural histor- 
ian’s idea of a fine, unspoilt New Eng- 
land village, and the center was all one 
could wish for in the way of porched two- 
storied stores, inns, a variety of houses, 
ancient and modern, churches, schools, 
flagpoles and barber poles, weighing 
scales, picket fences, boardwalks, and 
muddy roads. The courthouse stood 
proudly in the heart of town, looking up 
North Street with its interlacing elms, a 
symbol of the proud early Federal days, 
and the Congregational Church across 
the green and to the east was an inspired 
likeness. ‘IThe two buildings nobly bal- 
anced each other and were certainly 
structures to which the townfolk could 
justly point with satisfaction. 


Was 


CONTRACT 
This Contract made between Julius Deming 
(appointed Agent by the Honble County Court 
to contract for the building a Court House in 
the town of Litchfield) on the one part, & Alex 
Catlin & Moses Catlin on the other part Wit- 
nesseth—That the Sd Alex Catlin & Moses Cat- 
lin are to build & compleat a Court House in 
the town of Litchfield, to be erected on the 
place designated by the Honble County Court, 
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and to be of the following Dimentions & to be 
finished in the following manner, 


Viz 

The Court House to be forty feet in front. 
Sixty feet deep & twenty five feet posts with a 
flat roof to rise 1/5 or 2/9 with four Columns 
in front supporting a peddiment & a Cupola. 

The foundation is to be of large suitable 
stones sunk into the ground & brot up a sufhcient 
height so as to be at least five feet underground 
including the banking up, the upper course of 
the foundation is to be of blue swamp stone 
Eighteen inches wide to receive the under- 
pinning the foundation of the Chimnies to be 
in the same manner with this exception, that to 
the chimnies there is to be two courses of blue 
swamp stone, the foundation to be 3 or 3% 
feet thick, and every course secured against 
frost—and if the Court house is set where a 
deeper or higher foundation is needed it is to 
be made—& the house to be suitably banked up 
to the underpinning with dirt—and proper 
foundations to support the inside of the frame. 

The underpinning is to be of good well 
hewed Harwington stone two courses of 1 foot 
each course, 14 Inches wide & project 5 Inches 
without the sills—if Harwington stone cannot 
be procured an equivalent in other stone to be 
procured—but if cheaper stone is used the Dif- 
ference is to be paid back— 

One flight of step stones to be of Harwington 
Stone in three steps—the top stone to be 3 feet 
broad the lower steps 14 Inches tread all 10 
feet long on a suitable foundation— 

Two foundations to be brot up from below 
any danger of the frost even with the founda- 
tion of the house, on these foundations to be 2 
Courses of Harwington stone 12 Inches thick 
& about 3 feet square for the base of the Col- 
umns not standing on the step stones. 

The frame is to be of good sound oak timber 
of suitable size 40 feet by 60 & 25 feet posts 
with a suitable Cupola, spindle & Vane & to be 
every way good & well framed—the Contractors 
to procure Mr. Lyman Clark to compleat such 
a frame by the job or to procure the sd Clark 
to be Master carpenter in framing the house— 
and no timber to be made use of in the frame but 
such as shall be approved by the said Clark—the 
frame to be studded & braced & studded at the 
partitions the outside studs to be 6 inches deep. 

The roof of the house to be laid with rood 
sound oak boards inch thick, jointed & feather 
edged, the feather edge turned up—all the 
joints to be covered with birch bark & then 
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covered with good pine shingles in the best 
manner. 

The body of the house to be ruff boarded on 
the studs & clapboarded with pine or whitewood 
—the clapboards to be sawed 5 Inches wide & 
3% of an inch thick & to be laid out a suitable 
proportion—Under the eaves & at the pediment 
is to be a full Ionic Cornish—the corners to be 
finished with rusticity. 





FIGURE 2: 
FIELD COUNTY COURTHOUSE CUPOLA 
FROM LITHOGRAPH, “VIEW OF THE 


DETAIL OF THE LITCH- 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT 
LITCHFIELD—1851.”” DRAWN BY 
JULES BAUSCH 


The windows are in numbers as marked on 
the plan are to be of English Crown glass 11 
Inches by 16, twelve squares to a window & a 
Venetian window at the center of the end of the 
Court room—the windows are all to be hung 
with weights & pullies so as to rise or fall— 
and window shuts to all the windows on the 
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out side with proper hangings & fastenings 
the windows to be properly finished— 

The cupola to be properly bearded, clap 
boarded, shingled & finished with a gilt ball 
spindle Vane etc 

Fifty feet of sheet lead to be procured & used 
when most needed about the house 

The Columns in front to be of the Ionic or- 
der, fluted, with Capitals, supporting a pedi- 
ment to be finished with an Ionic cornish 

The inside of the house to be divided as 
marked on the plan—the Court room to be 
handsomly finished with an Ionic cornish & 
Pilasters—the two fire places to be handsomely 
finished with pilasters & pediments—& the 
judges seat & other seats & made as marked on 
the plan. The spaceway to be finished with an 
Ionic cornish, the Court room to be plaistered 
with an eleptical arch if convenient. 

The two rooms on the sides of the space to 
have each a fire place to be plainly but suitably 
finished below the windows & round the fires & 
well lathed & plaistered but no cornish is re- 
quired 








From one of these two rooms there is to be a 
stair case with a balustrade into the Chambers 

The Chambers are to be divided with a swing 
partition or otherwise—one fire place to be in 
the Chambers, they to be well plaistered but 
plainly finished without cornish, 

The two stacks of Chimnies are to built 
with good well burnt brick with two fire 
places in the Court Room of the size & dimen- 
tions marked in the plan—one fireplace in each 
room adjoining the space—and one fire place 
in one of the chambers—the jambs mantle trees 
& hearths in the Court room to be of vood 
Harwington stone—and the backs of these fire 
places to be of Harwington stone, or Iron backs, 
if stone is used 2 tier must be made use of, one 
tier fronting into the courtroom & one tier 
fronting into the small rooms each side the 
space, the three other hearths & mantletrees 
to be of Harwington stone, the jambs of brick 

An Electrical rod is to desend from the vane 
into the ground. 

Mr. Wm Spratts if he can be procured must 
have the care of directions of doing the joiner 
work of the house, if he cannot be procured 
some other Joiner who is Master of his busi- 


ness must be procured to the acceptance of the 


Agent 
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The Mason work & Plaistering must be done 
by men who are masters of their several trades 
and to the acceptance of the Agent. 

A convenient necessary house to be built with 
a suitable vault, this house to be compleated & 
painted with a good look upon it 

The Court House is to be painted white with 
three rood coats—& the roof to be painted 
with three rood coats of red and the insid of 
the house to be well painted. 

The Court House shall be set up in the spring 
or in July 1797 and shall either be finished and 
every way compleated in that year or by the rst 
day of Nov in the following year. 

All the different parts of work in the fore- 
going building is to be thoroughly & well done 
& the sd Agent reserves to himself the privi- 
lege of inspecting the work from time to time 
to see it done accordingly 

The sd Julius Deming as Agent, agrees on 
his part to pay to the sd Alex. Catlin & Moses 
Catlin, in full consideration for building & 
compleating the Court house as above the sum 
of Fourteen hundred pounds lawful money in 
Orders drawn on the County Treasurer, & to 
vive them the old Court house after the new 
house is compleated—Bonds to build & com- 
pleat sd house being given—in witness whereof 
we have hereunto set our hands this 21st day 
of March 1796 

In presence of 
s/ Ebe H Mix 
s/ Lyman Lewis 
s/ Alex Catlin 
s/ Moses Catlin 
s/ Julius Deming 
(On reverse ) 
Litchfield Nov 231796 
Whereas in makeing the above contract the 
Harwington stone was estimated to cost 70. 4. 
5 LM & it was then verbally agreed that if the 
said stone could not be procured at that price 
estimated above the additional price should be 
allowed to the sd contractors now therefore the 
said additional price of Two pounds Eighteen 
shillings & 11 pence L M is agreed to be paid 
Messr Collins 
Julius Deming 
Alex & Moses Catlin 
(On the outside when contract is folded) 
Alex Catlin 
Moses Catlin 
Contract 
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VOUCHERS FOR COURT HOUSE 














32 shingles (a 30/ 48 oO oO 
4 Colloms 21 feet long—z2z2 feet Diam, free of Sap I2 oO oOo 
Timber for the 4 Capitals 8 ft 2 feet g Inches long a log 11 feet long 34% feet 
Diameter 3 o Oo 
220 feet pine slit work 10 or 15 feet long (? ) Inches by 434 Inches for windo-~ stools 
free from sap & Clear stuff oe 
age te A 
: or 
Nhharve Y-sald 
_ 7: 
FIGURE 3: RECEIPT IN JULIUS DEMING’S HANDWRITING, SIGNED BY WIL- 
LIAM SPRATS, WHICH PROVES SPRATS EXISTENCE AND HIS HELP WITH 
THE PLANS FOR THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY COURTHOUSE IN 1796 
Reproduced by permission of the Litchfield Historical Society 
200 feet 3 Inch planck Clear stuff for Madallion Cornish ete 2 8 « 
200 feet 2% Inch pine planks—clear for Cornish & Doors 2 oOo oO 
2000 feet 2 Inch clear pine planks for Cornish seats Cupola ete. 20 oO oO 
800 feet—1 34 Inch planks for cornish & sashes 6 8 o 
2500 feet 1% Inch plancks for tris seats etc. 16 oO oO 
2500 feet 1% Inch planks for mouldings window frames etc a, © .e 
8000 feet Inch pine clear boards 32 «Oti«= 
sooo feet 14% Inch w hite oak planks for floors ete ae 
soo Inch Oak boards for roof ms «+ «6 
7000 Oak 3% Inch boards—or a part hemlock for siding 14 Oo Oo 
6500 clap boards 3% Inch thick 5 inches wide at Winchester 12 15 Oo 
4000 Oak lath boards % Inch thick straight rifted 8 o oOo 
feet pine Slitwork 5 by 4 for stone moulding 2 Oo oOo 
100 feet oak slit work 4 by 4 for chimneys 1i0 oO oOo 
200 feet 2 inch oak plank for Desk & Chimnies firmest & best of timber I § © 
hund 11 by 16 glass—8 £ me: 20.2% 
50 feet sheat lead 3 a to a foot > © @ 
150 Spainish white @ I 10 Oo 
296 16 re) 
(2nd side of sheet) 
2 courses underpinning 1 foot each is dividing behind the step stones—388 feet 8 
Inches, allowing the underpinning 5 inches without the sill—14 inches wide 
ap 58 4 oO 
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3 flight steps stones 10 feet 8 Inches long-uper 


feet wide, lower 
Inches tread 


step 3 





steps 14 


20 
Blocks for the 2 collumns g 
280 feet blue swamp stone for the last course of the foundation of the house and 
chimnies—the chimnies to have 2 courses 14 
Foundation & Banking 100 
5 hearth stones 
2 set Jambs & Mantle Tree 20 
2 Iron backs 10 
3 Iron bars for mantle trees . 
1 Electrical rod from the Cupola 6 
27,000 brick 48 
Frame of the house 150 
Necessa ry house 15 
Vane & Iron spindle 6 
window weights lines & pullies 22 
Door hinges for 5 Doors—z Locks & thumb latches & Screws to hang the doors 5 
5 Growood Screws @ 8/ > 
hinges & screws for the Judges seats etc 2 
3c span brown @ 24/ ; 
sc White lead st 25 
96 Gals oil @ 6/ 28 
100 bushels unslacked lime @ 2/6 12 
100m cast 4d Nails ( 3 15 
1300m 8d 10d 20d & 24d Nails @ od 49 
zom brads (@ 6 
632 
Brot over 296 
is tees is 
1 Fan Light 4 


Sundries not estimated viz sand, clay, Lron work cramps, staple ete. 
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HE seventeenth-century Tris- 

tram Coffin House on The High 

Road in Newbury, Massachu- 
setts, 1S among the oldest of this Society's 
possessions. It was already well on in 
years when my great-grandmother, Mary 
Moody, came to it on November 15; 
17 2, as the bride of Edmund Coffin. It 
probably looked to her much as it does to 
us today, and was a landmark then, as 
now. 

Mary’s father, David Moody, promi- 
nent on Revolutionary committees in 
more turbulent years, took great care to 
see that his daughter began her new life 
properly provided for and settled on her 
household goods to the value of one hun- 
dred pounds sterling as part of her mar- 
riage portion. The details of this dowry 
he carefully set down in a little hand- 
made book which has luckily survived to 
this day and which gives us a most un- 
usually detailed picture of what a Fed- 
eralist bride brought into that old house. 

David Moody’s contributions—the 
“nlenishings’—cover a period of four 
years and suggest that he filled the needs 
of a growing establishment as fast as they 
became apparent. The last entry is in 
June, 1796, and shows a cash balance due 
Mary Moody Coffin of seven pounds, six- 
teen shillings and sixpence to make up the 
full one hundred pounds. 

The first housekeeping preparation in 
those days appeared to be the making of a 
feather bed, for the list starts with 55 
pounds of feathers at 2 shillings a pound, 
60 pounds of feathers at one shilling, 
2734 yards of cloth for bed ticking at 2 
shillings a yard for 2 beds, 2 bolsters and 
3 pillows. Then came 58% yards of 
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“copper plate” for curtains at £2/6 a 
yard, 20 yards of cloth for under beds at 
t'2., ending with 54 curtains rings at 6 
shillings a dozen and 2 bed cords at 
5 shillings, the whole amounting to 
£20/6/11, a substantial part of Mary’s 
‘“plenishing.” Her bedding consisted of 1 
bed quilt, 1 coverlid, 1 rag coverlid, 2 
blankets and material for 11 sheets, 4 of 
them “linen,” 2 of cotton and “‘linnen’”’ 
and 2 coarser “tow sheets,” material for 
4 bolster cases, 4 pillow cases and 21 
towels. It would seem that they did not 
use napkins in those days but there was 
material for 1 damask tablecloth and 5 
less expensive tablecloths. 

Mary’s silver consisted of at least 4 
large silver spoons, and 5 small ones. Two 
of the large spoons marked “M.M.” are 
in possession of her great-granddaughter, 
the writer of this article. There were 2 
pewter porringers, 2 basins, 6 plates, and’ 
1 case of knives and forks. Her china 
(spelled “Cheney” ) consisted of a punch 
bowl, 1 set of coffee bowls, 3 sets of cups 
and saucers, 1 ““Tereen,” sugar pot, 
cream pot, bowl and mug, 3 green edge 
plates, and 2'% dozen earthen plates. 
There were also 3 pairs of glass tumblers, 
2 decanters and a dozen wine glasses. 
One of the decanters and 1 wine glass, 
both marked “M.M.” are also in the 
writer’s possession. 

Of furniture recorded, the first items 
were 2 looking glasses, one costing £2 ‘14 
and the other £1/1, with accompanying 
screws. [here were 6 three back chairs, 
6 “cross back” chairs, 1 high back Win- 
sor chair, 6 Winsor chairs, 6 birch chairs, 
the latter costing only 5 shillings apiece. 
One “beauro,” 1 four-post bed, 1 plain 
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bedstead, 1 light stand, 1 mahogany stand 
table which cost David Moody £2/8., and 
1 four-foot mahogany table at £3/, 1 
breakfast table painted marble, 1 birch 
card table, 1 kitchen table; also 1 pair of 
“Hand irons” at £1/10, with shovel and 
tongs, 3 brass candlesticks, 1 of tin, 1 
Japan candlestick and snuffers, and 1 
warming pan. The other items were 
mostly kitchen furnishings such as brass 
kettles, and pans. 

There is no mention of clothing but 
we know that Mary had several brocade 
dresses. Ihe housekeeper who cared for 
the three surviving children after their 
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mother’s death must have made the dress- 
es over for the only daughter, Mary John- 
son Coffin. Mary Coffin Lunt told her 
daughter many years later how mortified 
she was to be sent to Sunday school wear- 
ing stiff brocade when the other little girls 
wore pretty calico dresses suited to their 
age. 

Mary Moody lived only eleven years 
to enjoy her “plenishing,” as she died 
September 4, 1802, at the age of 36, two 
months after the birth of her last child, 
Harriet, who followed her mother two 
months later. 


THE Dower List 


55 lbs. of feathers @ 2s 
60 lbs. of feathers @ 1s 


27-34 yds. Cloth @ 2s. bed tick for two beds 2 bolsters, 3 
7 yds. & about 2 yd. of Copper Plate for curtains @ 2s. 6 7 
0 


N WwW 


yds, of cloth for Under Beds (a £y O 
34 of a yd. More Copper Plate @ 2s 6 
54 Curtain Rings @ 6d per dz. 

Two bed cords @ 53. 

One Damask table cloth 

One Bed Quilt 

Three Bed Blankets @ 14s. 

One Coverlid 

One tablecloth 

two Tablecloths containing Six yds. (@ 10d 
Six towels, 5 42 yds. @ 1s 6 

One Tablecloth—234 yds. @ 1.6 

One Pr. sheets, 10% yds. @ 2.6 

One Bolster case, 2 yds. (@ 2.6 


One dz. towels containing 10% yds. at 10d per yd. o 





One Bolster case and 2 pillow cases, 4 yds. (a 1.4 


Four Pr. Linnen sheets, 42 yds. 1.8 

One Pr. tow sheet, 10% pds. @ 1s. 

One Bolster case, 2yds. @ 1s. 

One Bolster case @ 1.8 

One Bolster case, 2 yds. @ 1.4 

One Pr. Cotten & Linnen sheets, 10% yds. @ 
One Sheet, 5% yds. (@ 2.4 

two Pillar cases, 2 yds. @ 3.4 

One Tablecloth & 3 towels, 5 yds. (a gd 


— 


Two looking glasses, one £2/14 and the other £1/1 


two prs. screws for glasses 

One Pr. handirons Prince mettle 

Two pr. shovel & tongs, one 8s, the other 6s 
One mortar & pestle 
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One pr. Bellows 

One Brush 1s.8—another brush 4s. 

One teakettle 

One Frying pan 

One Japan Candlestick & snuffer 

One Brass Candlestick 1.8 One tin ditto 6 d. 
One driping pan 3s.—three flat irons 8s.4 
One Cullander 3s.—One ladle 2s.8 

One Brass Kettle 

One Brass Kettle 

One Brass Kettle 

One Warming pan 

One tea Canister 

One Sett Cups & Saucers 

One Mug 

One Earthen Bow] 

two Sets of Cheney Cups & Saucers 

One Sugar Pot 

One Cream Pot 1s. One More Ditto 6d 
One Waiter 8s. One Cheney Bowl 2s. 
two Teapots One 1s.—the other 1s.2 
One Black tin teapot 

One tereen 2s.—One Skimmer 1s.6 

One flour box 8d. One Earthern coffee pot 2s. 
One tin Coffee pot 

One tin pan 

One More tin pan 

One Dozen of Earthen Plates 

One Dozen & a half of Earthen Plates 
Three More Earthen Plates 

three green Edge Plates 

One Puding Pan 4d—One More pan 6d 
two earthen pots 

One Pitcher 

two more Pitchers One 6d, other 10d 
two milkpans 

One dozen of Wine glasses 

two decanters 

three pair of glass tumblers 

One pair of Salt sets 

One pair of Vinegar Cruets 

One pair Pepper Cask 

One pair of Mustard pots 

One pair of Butter Boats 

One Sett of Coffee Bowls 

Four large silver Spoons & five Small silver Spoons 
One Stove 5s.6—Pan for ditto 15.6 

two pewter Basons at 2s. 

two pewter Porringers at 18.4 

One Pewter Porringer 

Six Pewter Plates Wt. 6™% lb. 

One Sugar tub, 1s.6 One Sugar Box 1s. 
two Washing tubs 

two Water pails 

One Wooden Bowl 1s.4 One Tray 1s.6 
One small Close Basket 9d. One Knife Basket gd. 
three Small earthen dishes 
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A Federalist Dowry 


One large Earthen Bowl 1s., 3 small ditto 18.1 ” 
three large Earthen dishes 
One earthen pan & 4 small Earthen Plates 
Four large earthen dishes 

two Meal sieves 

Six Cross Back Chairs at 4s.10 


I 
One high Back Winsor Chair - 
Four Winsor Chairs two at 5s. and two at 6s. 


One Punch Bowl 

Six Plates 1s. One teapot 18.6 

Sugar Pot and Cream Pot 

half pint Porringer and gill Porringer 
three yards & a quarter of diaper at 2s. 
One pair of Hand irons 

One Spit 

One Case of Knives and forks 

One Beauro 6 
One Plain Bedstead 

One large iron pot 

One Midling iron pot 

One Small iron pot 

Six three back Chairs 

1 Pr. Brass candlesticks 

1 Tinder Box, 1s. and one rag coverlet, 12 s. 

; Bales for 3 brass kettles 

Bale for dish kettle 18.4, bale for Tea kettle 1s.2 - 
Bales for three Pots 

two tramels 

One Fender 5s.4 

One Toast iron 

One Gridiron 

One Choping Knife 

One Set of Skewers 

Bale for iron Bakeing pan 
One iron Bakeing pan 

One four post bedstead 

One light stand 

One Mahogany stand table 


One four foot Mahogany table 3 
One Birch Card table I 
Six Birch Chairs @ 10s.6 3 
One Kitchen table * 
One Breakfast table Painted Marble - 
One Bread trough = 
One Meal Chest = 
One Dish Kettle ie 
One iron Skillet ” 
One More iron Skillet - 
One large fire Shovel is 
£92 
1796 
December z9th Cash & Bank Bills 
to the Amount of 7 


Total Sum given to My Daughter = £ 100 
Mary Coffin to Dec. 29, 1796 
as part of her portion. 
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Amusements and Athletics in the 


Old New England Academies 


By Harrier WEBsTER Marr 


EE then that ye walk circumspectly, 

not as fools, but as wise, redeeming 

the time.” (Ephesians v: 15-16) 

Few texts for sermons were used more 
frequently in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries than this, and simi- 
lar texts about “redeeming the time.” 
Serious-minded men, brought up on these 
texts, founded the academies; serious- 
minded students attended them; serious- 
minded trustees and preceptors made the 
rules and kept the records. Wasting time 
was not to be endured. It is then surprising 
that we find early evidence of games and 
amusements at these old schools. Miss 
Pierce at her school for girls at Litch field, 
Connecticut, required the girls to * 
themselves a miss’ if they wasted time, 
and reported thirty credits lost to a girl 
who was homesick— presumably because 
that was wasting time! As late as the 
1830’s_ the Smith field, 
Rhode Island, allowed his pupils fifteen 


gs 
o1Ve 


Preceptor at 


minutes for play—but gave them a col- 
umn of figures to add in that recess! 
Mock trial at the debating societies 
might be counted as amusement. Clark- 
son Macomber at the Friends’ Boarding 
School at Providence, Rhode Island, re- 
corded in his diary, “‘I protest against such 
folly and idleness, and have had to re- 
pent of being with them.” On another oc- 
casion, “I utterly refused ... and retired 
to my room to read my Bible.” ° 
Some games we know by name simply 
because they were forbidden in the rules. 


* Providence Sunday Journal, January 6 
1924. 


“Mss. at Moses Brown School, Providence. 


, 
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Games of chance were invariably banned, 


At Deerfield, Massachusetts, and at F rye- 


burg, Maine, there were fines of $1.00 
for taking part in such games. At Deer- 


field, backgammon was listed among 
these games of chance. The rule at Exe- 


ter is worth quoting: “All gaming 1s con- 
sidered as highly criminal in nature and 
pernicious in consequences, ‘and as such 
must be severely censured and punished.” 

The years following the Revolutionary 
War, like any other postwar period, saw 
a re'axation of the prewar strictness, and 
amusements such as dancing were per- 
mitted, at least with parental permission. 
Probably there was more than one minis- 
ter like the Rev. Jonathan Allen at Brad- 
ford, Massachusetts, who watched the 
young people dancing, “Not only until 
nine o'clock and ten o’clock, and eleven 
o'clock, and twelve o'clock at night, but 
even till one o’clock in the morning’; 
but that wording comes from a pamphlet 


Pa 


a eee 
~ r= & y . 


Pe ame 


that criticized Mr. Allen as a “‘Modern, } 


Liberal, Frolicking Minister.” 


At Dummer, the earliest of the acad- § 
emies, in the days of Preceptor Samuel J 


Moody, a French gentleman was en-§ 
gaged to teach “the graceful art.” The | 


story Foes that Mr. Moody and the danc- 
ing teacher stood bowing and scraping, 
each insisting that the other should pas 
first. Finally the portly and irascible pre- 


ceptor seized the little Frenchman by the} 
collar and the slack of his trousers, and§ 


propelled him into the room. 
‘That was before 1800. Two other in- 


* Quoted in Pond, History of Bradford A cad- 
emy, pp. 7-8. 
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stances of dancing before that date come 
from the Derby School at Hingham, and 
from New Salem Academy, both in Mas- 
sachusetts. At the Derby School, by vote 
of the trustees in 1794 the preceptor was 
authorized to dispense with the attendance 
of pupils whose parents requested this in 
writing in order that the pupil might at- 
tend dancing classes, “provided such ab- 
sence does not interrupt the pupil’s im- 
provement, or interfere with the general 
welfare of the school.”? New Salem Acad- 
emy was founded in 1795, and as part of 
the celebration at the opening of the 
school a dance was given. 

The diaries of Parson Peabody at At- 
kinson Academy include one volume of 
“Accompts with my Scholars,” in which 
fees for dancing classes are noted: 11 
shillings a term in 1802, $3.00 in 1804, 
and $4.00 in 1809. 

At Taunton, Massachusetts, the rules 
allowed dancing in the study hall on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, “‘if 
the dancing master shall think it neces- 
sary, but not to continue after sunset.” 

Emma Hart Willard in her school for 
girls at Middlebury, Vermont, permitted 
or required dancing for reasons other than 
social graces. Her schoolroom was a long, 
narrow hall with one small fireplace at 
the north end. When the room became 
unendurably cold she made the girls join 
in a contra dance which she herself led. 
After they were sufficiently warmed by 
the exercise she called them back to their 
studies.’ 

At some of the schools there were 
formal balls. At Litchfield, Connecticut, 
Miss Pierce held dances once a week, 
from six o’clock until nine. Other balls 
were given by the students from the law 
school in the ballroom at the tavern; but 
by Miss Pierce’s rules only young ladies 
over sixteen were allowed to attend. 


‘Swift, History of Middlebury. 
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At the Antiquarian Society at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, there is a card for ad- 
mission to an Academy Ball at Westford 
in 1807 “Dancing to commence prompt- 
ly at 4 o'clock P.M.” Almost the same 
wording is on the cards for balls at 
Franklin Academy at North Andover, 
Massachusetts, in 1806 and 1808. 

Benjamin Greenleaf, author of the 
famous arithmetics, recorded in his diary 
that he was one of the managers for the 
“Large ball,” held in the evening at the 
end of the school year at Atkinson, New 
Hampshire, in 1810. He entered Dart- 
mouth College that year, and wrote in his 
diary, “Had an invitation to a ball; con- 
sidered it would be folly to attend.” Re- 
deeming the time! 

As time went on there were increasing 
objections to dancing, probably more pro- 
nounced as the Methodist denomination 
grew, and its discipline was. introduced. 
At Phillips Andover Academy, where 
dancing was already forbidden, Precep- 
tor John Adams used all his influence to 
have a French dancing master expelled 
from the town. Of course dancing men- ° 
tioned in the Bible offered a problem to 
preachers, but one preacher at Andover 
stated piously that “David took no pro- 
fane steps.” 

Rules against dancing became more 
numerous; Plainfield, Connecticut: ““No 
student shall attend dancing school in 
town during the time he is a member of 
the Academy.” 

Gorham, Maine: “‘No student while a 
member of this Academy shall be al- 
lowed to attend upon either of the fore- 


going schools | dancing or music| with- 
out permission of the Preceptor, and at the 
express desire of parents or guardians.” 

Union Academy, Bennington, Ver- 
mont, rule of 1834: “We encourage those 
rational and innocent sports, but we shall 
exclude those amusements which tend 


86 


only to dissipate the mind, and render it 
unfit for study—theatrical exhibitions, 
balls, dancing schools and the like.” ° 

The fact that singing-school attend- 
ance except by express permission of par- 
ents was forbidden at Gorham, Maine, 1s 
apparently unique. At Atkinson, New 
Hampshire, and probably at other places, 
pupils met together to sing. Parson Pea- 
body’s diary has frequent entries similar 
to the following: ““The scholars were in 
here to sing.” “Our young craft went to- 
Probably 
singing was one of the amusements and 
pleasures freely indulged in at most of the’ 
academies. 


. . . . ,’%3 
night to a singing meeting. 


Many of these old schools had prepara- 
tory departments for younger children, 
which may account for some of the dis- 
tinctly juvenile amusements mentioned. 
But it is surprising to find a fifteen-year- 
old girl at Litchfield writing, “Attended 
school and learned to jump the rope, a 
pastime which I enjoyed very much.” ° 

Crossing the line into New York State 
we find at Mrs. Willard’s school, where 
the average age was given as seventeen, 
that they played bean-bags and see-saw.’ 

At Atkinson, Parson Peabody put up 
a swing in his barn and the young folks 
had a “high go.” 

At Fairfield, Connecticut, many 
games were listed: marbles, fen-slip, fen- 
dubs, fen-everything, one old cat, I spy 
the world, hop-scotch, snap the whip, 
marble the peg, beetle and wedge, and 
jump rope. 

The most detailed accounts of amuse- 
ments come from Litchfield, because Miss 
Pierce required all her girls to keep dia- 
ries, many of which have survived. There 
were boat rides on the pond, bowling con- 

* Catalogue of Union 
ton, 1834. 


Academy, Benning- 


” New Chronicles of a Pioneer School, p. 173 


3. 
"A. Lutz, Life of Emma Willard, p. 187. 
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tests, sleigh rides, candy making, sugar- 
ing off, parties of many kinds and, by no 
means least ““The aerial Phaeton,” which 
was advertised as follows in the Litch- 


field Monitor in 1828. 


‘THE AERIAL PHAETON 


“The subscriber intends erecting on 
Litchfield Hill ... an Aerial Phaeton. 
The design of the machine is to afford 


men. It consists of Four Carriages, each 
supported by two Arms which are at- 
tached to an axle tree in the center. They 
are turned by a propelling machine, and 
will carry eight persons, two to each car- 
riage, who will in regular succession be 
raised Fifty Feet in the air, at a rate of 
velocity equal to ten miles a minute, or 
slower as suits the wishes of those occupy- 
ing the carriages, and all with perfect 
ease and safety. ‘This mode of recreation 
and amusement has been highly recom- 
mended by the most eminent physicians 
in the United States.” ° 

Perhaps by 1827 it was a safer mode of 
amusement than the earlier contrivance 
that had been forbidden at Andover in 
1800, when the Trustees voted: “That 
scholars be prohibited from exercising 
themselves in any wheel called a federal 
baloon, a fandango, or by 
name.” 

At Litchfield there were also husking 


any other 


bees, as undoubtedly there were at many 
other academies, although at Hebron 
Academy, Maine, the debating society 
discussed the question, “Is it consistent 
with moral character to attend commen 
Unfortunately the vote, if one 
were taken, was not recorded. 


bees? ns 


Miss Pierce even arranged parties for 
* Chronicles of a Pioneer School, pp. 33-34- 


* Claude Fuess, History of Andover Acad- 
emy, Pp. 121. 
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her girls. One New Year’s party is re- 
corded as follows in one pupil’s journal. 
“T was awakened by a loud voice in my 
chamber. Nothing could be heard but ‘I 
wish you Happy New Year’ for half an 
hour. This morning Miss Pierce presented 
us with a cake in the form of a wheel, a 
striking semblance this of time—her de- 
sign In presenting us with this wheel was 
no doubt to put us in mind of the swift- 
ness of time, and as this wheel turns 
round it draws us still nearer the gulph of 
eternity.’ *° Whether Miss Pierce in- 
tended this interpretation or not, the girl’s 
explanation shows again how thoroughly 
the idea of “redeeming the time” had 
been implanted in the minds of the young 
people. 

Games of ball have probably been 
played ever since prehistoric children first 
threw stones and fruit at each other, and 
eventually learned to catch, and toss them 
back. Rules against playing ball near the 
school buildings, under penalty of fine as 
at Deerfield are one proof that the boys at 
the early academies did play ball. Another 
more generous proof is the item in Parson 
Peabody’s ““Accompts with my Scholars” 
of ninepence for a ball for John Adams 
Smith, pupil at Atkinson Academy, and 
a grandson of President John Adams. 

At Andover Academy they played 
football, and “rounders,” the game that 
developed into baseball, but there were 
no organized teams or contests until very 
late. We have an account of the games 
played at Exeter from Alphaeus Packard 
who entered the Academy in 1811. He 
said a game similar to football was popu- 
lar as a fall sport, and had been played 
long before his time. Football players of 
the present time might have some diffi- 
culty in recognizing the game, for there 
was no exact number on each side, but 


© Chronicles of a Pioneer School, p. 258. 
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those who sat to the north of the main aisle 
in the Latin room played against those 


who sat on the south side.”’ 





FOOTBALL 


All-the preceptors of the early days 
would have been thoroughly familiar with 
the writings of John Locke on education, 
so it is possible that some of them accepted 
his theories about physical education. He 
said in his essay “‘on Study,” that if we are 
so interested in our study that we neglect 
our health, we may “rob God of so much 
service and our neighbor of all the help 
which in a state of health, with moderate 
knowledge we might have been able to 
perform. He that sinks his vessel by over- 
loading it, though it be with gold and 
silver and precious stones, will give his 
owner but an ill account of his voyage.” 

LL. M. Crosbie, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
pp. 218-219, 233. 
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Timothy Dwight, later President of 
Yale College, 1795-1517, who, like 
Locke, had overworked in study, and 
nearly ruined both his health and his eyes, 
may have had the words of this essay in 
mind when he insisted on morning and 
afternoon recesses for play at Greenfield 
Hill Academy, Connecticut. He advo- 
cated games, though his biographer does 
not tell us what games. He does say, how- 
ever, that Dwight’s pupils “flocked to tell 
him of their lambkin sports.” *~ Dwight 
even urged physical exercises for girls 
complaining that “‘sedentariness seemed to 
be considered an integral part of feminine 
gentility.” One writer on “Incidents in 
the Life of President Dwight” said that 
“nowerfully he would urge upon his pu- 
pils the necessity of a vigorous, and sys- 
tematic, and persevering course of ex- 
ercises. 

Samuel Moody, Preceptor at Dummer 
Academy, was a notable Latin student, 
who probably did not need to read Locke’s 
essays to know that the ancient Romans 
thought swimming so important that a 
common phrase for an ignoramus was 
that he had learned neither to read nor to 
swim, Nec Literas didicit nec netare. 
Moody used to stop his classes right in the 
middle of a recitation because the time was 
just right for them to go in swimming. 
The younger boys and those just learning 
were sent to the shallow waters of Little 
River, and the older boys to the deeper 
waters of the estuary. 

Military drill was introduced by some 
preceptor. The reason given for this in 
Salem was again significant of “‘redeem- 
ing the time.” The account in the Salem 
Gazette in June of 1801 reads: 

“Mr. Bigelow, anxious to save his 
scholars from those pernicious habits 
which children are liable to contract, from 
idleness or improper amusements, in their 
+2 Cunningham, Timothy Dwight, p. 150. 
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hours of relaxation from study, has de- 
voted much extra time to instruct them in 
military exercises, and for that purpose 
has formed them into a company by the 
name of the J’rojan Band, and they yes- 
terday appeared in arms and uniform 
dress, and at the Court House were pre- 
sented with an elegant standard by the 
Young Ladies of the intermediate school, 
accompanied by an appropriate address, 
to which the Ensign made suitable reply, 
... [hey performed a variety of exer- 
cises and manoeuvres with a propriety and 
exactness which excited pleasure and sur- 
prise in the spectators.” 

At Phillips Exeter Academy there was 

a military group called the Washington 
Whites, and finally another unit for 
younger boys was formed. A notebook 
of their “Constitutio et Leges”’ is pre- 
served at Exeter, but there is no date 
given. “Having for some time observed 
the attention excited in minds of our 
younger brethren in this Institution from 
the Military Achievements of the Wash- 
ington Whites, and considering how 
highly honorable this company has been to 
this Institution, and the advantages they 
have ever received from their military 
discipline, We have thought it expedient 
to use our endeavors to form a band of 
smaller students for the purpose of mili- 
tary discipline, having well grounded 
hopes to suppose a company composed of 
such students, strictly disciplined and well 
regulated, may be equally respected and 
honored as the other band.” 

Then followed the rules and “The 
Bond of Admittance.” “‘We, the under- 
signed wishing in some manner to imitate 
the Washington Whites which have been 
so long respected in this place and so high- 
ly pleasing to the Instructors and ‘Trustees 
of this Institution, do hereby bind our- 
selves by our sacred honour under penalty 

of the laws of this company to be obedient 
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to such officers as the majority shall 
choose, and that we will endeavor to 
promote the peace, honour and respecta- 
bility of this company to the utmost of our 
abilities and strictly abide by its laws.” 

Occasionally we find references to a 
symnasium and apparatus for exercises. 
Hallowell, Maine, claims to have had a 
“rude gym” in 1829. Nathan True in 
Old Times says that at North Yarmouth 
Academy “‘there was some gymnastic ap- 
paratus in the rear of the Academy, in- 
troduced, I think, through the influence 
of John Neal, Esq. of Portland.” 

In most of the girls’ schools the near- 
est approach to physical exercise con- 
tinued to be walking. Sometimes the pur- 
pose of the walk was not solely health, but 
scientific instruction. ‘The advertisement 
of the Fallenburg School in Windsor, 
Connecticut, in 1824 stated; ““As a means 
of promoting the health of students, they 
will be allowed frequent botanic and 
mineralogical excursions.” **° 

At Litchfield ( Connecticut ) Acad- 
emy, Miss Sarah Pierce’s great hobby was 
exercise for health. She took long walks 
daily, and urged her pupils to do the same. 
Their walks, however, were sedate af- 
fairs, moving to the soft music of flute 
and flageolet, as shown on the cover of 
this issue. 

More strenuous were the exercises in- 
troduced by Mrs. Emma Hart Willard at 
Middlebury, Vermont, and by Zilpah 
Grant at Derry, New Hampshire, ‘and 
Ipswich, Massachusetts. This is evident 
from the fact that both Mrs. Willard and 
Miss Grant strained ligaments in per- 
forming the exercises with their girls. At 
least as early as 1826 Miss Grant intro- 
duced exercises at Derry. Later at Ip- 
swich her biographer says that ‘‘Educa- 
tion of the muscles, and grace and ease of 


SV. Butler, Education as revealed in New 
England Newspapers, p. 197. 
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motion were systematically taught by a 
series of Calisthenics |a word used by the 
biographer, but probably not at that date 
by Miss Grant]. They were performed 
usually with singing, and the various fig- 





SHUTTLECOCK 


ures and movements afforded a lively and 


beautiful recreation. “Thus were certain 

modern improvements long anticipat- 
14 

ed. 


By 1826 teachers in New England 
were becoming convinced of the need of 
“corporeal exercises.” A note in the 
American Journal of Education of that 
year reads, “Several of the recent insti- 
tutions of our country have introduced 
regular arrangements for corporeal ex- 
ercise and we shall embrace the earliest 
opportunity of recording the progress 
which heads of these seminaries communi- 


14L. T. Guilford, Use of a Life, p. 105. 
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cate, ... The subject is sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant the establishment of 
schools for bodily exercise which might 
confer on our youth all the substantial 
benefits of the ancient gymnasia. The 
time, we hope, is near when there will be 
no literary institution unprovided with 
proper means of healthful exercise and 
innocent recreation, and when literary 
men shall cease to be distinguished by a 
pallid countenance and wasted body.” *” 

The same journal quoting from the 
Medical Intelligencer carried this item 
from a teacher in Boston. “I procured 


two or three bars and as many pulleys.. .’ 


Recess was no longer a stupid inactive sea- 
son... All were busy and animated. My 
chief difficulty was in the selection of 
proper exercises for females. . . . The pre- 
vailing notions of female delicacy and 
propriety are at variance with every at- 
tempt to render females less feeble and 
helpless.”’ *° 

In 1827, the magazine carried reviews 
of two books published in London, 4 
Calisthenic Exercises ar- 
ranged for private Tuition of Ladies, by 
Signor Vovarino, and Elements of Gym- 
nastics for Boys and of Calisthenics for 
Young Ladies, with forty-three engrav- 
ings, by Gustavus Hamilton. A footnote 
in the review gave an interesting pronun- 


I reatise on 


ciation of the new word— 
Calis the nics. 

The next year an English lady arrived 
in Hartford to teach this new system of 
calisthenics. In her Educational Reminis- 
cences Catherine Beecher, Mistress of 
Hartford Female Seminary, wrote, ““The 
entire school had lesson of her [the Eng- 
lishwoman]| having daily practice at re- 
cess time.”” Miss Beecher used these ex- 
ercises and others which she added to 
them, “combining singing with graceful 


15 American Journal of Education, Vol. I, 
p. 190. 
16 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 698. 
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evolutions.” “he system included such 
commands as, “Elbow Whirl!” “Back 
Oblique Neck Movement!” “Up Stairs 
Movement!” In 1856 Miss Beecher pub- 
lished her Physiology and Callisthenics, 
which was widely used in schools and 
homes. 

The catalogue of Hartford Female 
Seminary for 1827 reviewed the move- 
ment for physical culture in girls’ schools, 
Such courses “introduced into many sys- 
tems of female education soon fell de- 
servedly into disrepute, chiefly because 
they required of young ladies vigorous 
physical efforts, suited only to the strength 
of young gentlemen. ... At Hartford 
they would be practised in classes under 
the immediate direction of the Principals, 
and will all be under the general super- 
vision of a physician.” 

At Castleton, Vermont, the 1822 cata- 
logue of the Rutland County Grammar 
School advertised that it had a teacher of 
Calisthenics, and boasted a playground of 
six acres. 

The varied use of the word calisthenics, 
sometimes with one, sometimes with two 
l’s, is illustrated by a statement in the 
American Annals of Education of Au- 
gust, 1833. “To aid in Physical Educa- 
tion, Calisthenics are adopted as a means 
of relaxation and exercise.” *‘ ‘The word 
calisthenics appeared for the first time in 
Webster’s Dictionary in the edition of 
1840, and in Worcester’s Dictionary in 
1848. 

Sports and athletics were not so im- 
portant a part of education in the early 
days of the academies as they appear to be 
today, although if we had more diaries 
like those kept by Miss Pierce’s pupils at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, we might find 
those activities playing a larger part than 
appears from the serious chronicles of the 

17 American Annals of Education, Vol. Ul, 
p. 380. 
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preceptors and trustees. Not every young 
person went to the academies. Those who 
did go were for the most part serious- 
minded boys and girls earnestly coveting 
an education. If some youths were less 
serious and more mischievous they were 
likely to be carried on by the higher stan- 


PORTRAIT OF 


Amusements and Athletics 





CHARLES 





91 


dard of the majority of the group, to 
whom education, not sport, was the ob- 
jective of the precious years spent at the 
academy. There might be moments of 
relaxation, but in the words of the rules at 
Chesterfield (New Hampshire) Acade- 


my, “their diversions were to be polite.” 
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RICHARDSON 


2ND OF BOSTON, WITH HOCKEY STICK 


AND BALL. 


IN BACKGROUND IS THE 


UNIDENTIFIED ACADEMY WHICH HE 
ATTENDED. c. 1820. Artist unknown. 


(Note: This portrait courtesy of Mrs. Bertram K. Little. The line cuts are from The Book of 
Games; or a History on Juvenile Sports at the Kingston Academy. New York, 1822. Courtesy of 


the Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts. ) 


























To the Members of 
The Society for the Preservation of : 
New England Antiquities 


Oxp-Time NEw ENGLAND, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership and 





consequent increase in income, it will be possible to render a greater service 
by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial features, and 
also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring this about our mem- 
bers must aid us in bringing the magazine to the attention of any friend or ac- 
quaintance they believe would be interested in the work of the Society. Please 
fill in and forward to this office the nomination blank below. Your coépera- 


tion will be highly appreciated. And—do it Now! Thank you. 
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in the 





Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 
Life Membership, $100; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. Bertram K. Little, Director and Corresponding Secretary ; 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 
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English mahogany clock barometer of important 
size and finest quality. The case is cross-banded 
with rosewood and boxwood. Made by Grossi of 
Norwich, circa 1790. 50 inches overall, 14 inches 
wide. $535. Offered subject to prior sale. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Anliquarians, fuveler Qld and Si vexsmilhs 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 





BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 














WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. { American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. | American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Artsand 


Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 


On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 
served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 
the year round, in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 


oo WANTED = 


examples of 
woodcarving and other 
early American 


arts and crafts 


tL rar 
Pte 


Please write prices and details to 


The Old Store on the Harbor 


Mary AL.tis, Proprietor 


Southport, Connecticut 








DEERFIELD 
INN 


DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Open All Year 
for the 
Convenience 
of 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Visiting 
Old Deerfield 
and its 
Historic Houses 


TELEPHONE GREENFIELD 3838 


Or write for Reservations 





English Silver in Colonial Salem 


A masterpiece by Wm. Williams, London, 1767, 
original rococo repousse and applique from the 
Lamerie school, engraved PRINCE crest and 
“JMP"’ tor DR. JOHN & MARTHA (DERBY*) 
PRINCE, m. 1762. *Dau of Rich. & Eliz. 
Crowninshield) and sister of Elias Hasket Derby. 
(Ref. “Salem in the 18th Century’’ and other works 
by J. D. Phillips 


Collection of GEBELEIN 


Silversmiths at 79 Chestnut St. BOSTON 
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BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are constantly looking for new business, it is never our 
intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere. However, 
when a change or increase in banking connections is being con- 
sidered, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 

You will always find us ready and willing to discuss banking or 
trust matters with you when you are seeking the type of service we 
render. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Othce: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 
Copley Square Office: 587 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 














The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine 








